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The paper investigates entrepreneurial processes related to Levantine trade 
between the second half of the eighteenth century and the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. It examines entrepreneurial form, information management 
and entrepreneurial response to opportunity and change in two distinctive cases. 
The first case concerns the business ventures of an enterprising group of Greek 
merchants; the second refers to the trade activity of the members of the British 
Levant Company. The two cases are considered and compared in terms of 
business organisation, quality and value of commercial information available, 
and entrepreneurial reaction to opportunity and change. The study compares 
independent and institutional entrepreneurship and highlights some forms of 
evasive entrepreneurial action carried out inside the multiethnic, pre-capitalist 
market economy of the Ottoman Empire. It finally shows how diverse 
‘opportunity development processes’ connected, overlapped and crossed, inter- 
weaving the texture of this particular entrepreneurial environment. 


Keywords: entrepreneurship; opportunity; information; Levant Company; British 
trade; Greek enterprise; Ottoman Empire 


Entrepreneurship in the Ottoman Empire 


The gradual economic and political disintegration of the Ottoman Empire and a long 
period of wars in Europe with their stifling effect on maritime and overland 
transports did not prevent the Balkans and the Mediterranean from remaining all 
through the eighteenth and for most of the nineteenth century, important 
commercial routes linking North-western and Central Europe to South-eastern 
Europe, Africa and Asia.' Military and diplomatic defeats, the hardships of keeping 
together a huge administrative structure and a chronic mismanagement of the 
Empire’s productive resources fuelled a growing economic and political dependency 
on the West.” Instability of market prices and devaluations of currency favoured 
speculation. From the seventeenth century onwards capitulation agreements signed 
by the Ottoman Porte and various European states gave to English, French and 
Dutch merchants the opportunity to take over Levantine trade.* This trade consisted 
mostly in the import of foodstuffs and raw materials and export of manufactured 
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and colonial goods.* By the eighteenth century international and European 
commercial firms opened offices in the Empire. Enterprising members of the local 
society — Greeks, Jews, Armenians — assisted them and provided valuable 
information, obtaining in return protection in the form of berats, commissions 
and credit. 

By the late eighteenth century one could distinguish three broad types of 
entrepreneurs operating in the Ottoman Empire: merchants of European or other 
nationality, members of European chartered trade companies and local merchants — 
these last usually representing ethnic and religious groups of Ottoman citizenship. In 
this paper, Greek merchant enterprise and the trade activity of the British Levant 
Company ‘Freemen’ are distinguished and examined through a period of political, 
military and economic turmoil affecting Levantine trade and Mediterranean 
transports. 

In the course of the eighteenth century a Greek middle class of merchants 
operated in the most important commercial centres of the Ottoman Empire.° Its 
representatives specialised in the overland trade connecting the agricultural regions 
of the Balkans to the commercial centres of the Ottoman Empire (Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Salonica, Aleppo) and then to Europe, where commodities were distributed. 
To promote business they travelled a lot and, later on, utilised a more or less 
extended network of commercial agents. From the late eighteenth century, Greek 
commercial enterprises opened branch offices in the Balkans, the Levant, the Black 
Sea and Western Europe. In Amsterdam, Vienna, Trieste, Leghorn, Marseille, Greek 
merchant communities were organised.° Greek trade was furthered by a rising Greek 
merchant marine taking over transports in the Mediterranean. This development 
was relevant to political, diplomatic and military events affecting transports and 
commercial transactions in the area (Ottoman—Persian wars, Russo-Ottoman wars, 
Seven Years’ war, the American Revolution, French Revolutionary Wars and 
Napoleonic wars). The Kiutchuk Kainartzi treaty (1774), following Ottoman defeat 
in the Russo-Ottoman war (1768-74), was such an occasion. It gave the opportunity 
to Greek ship owners and captains to sail with a Russian flag and opened the Black 
Sea markets to Greek merchants who could trade under the protection of Russia. 
Later on, the French and Napoleonic wars (1792-1814) and the continental blockade 
allowed Greek Ottoman subjects to benefit from the Ottoman Empire’s neutral 
stance during the long Franco-British conflict: Greeks were free to deliver and 
carry merchandise to and from blockaded ports all around the Mediterranean, 
accumulating high turnovers.’ 

The merchant Demetrios Kourmoulis® came from the island of Chios, the main port 
of call in the Aegean Sea in the eighteenth century.” Demetrios Manos was born in 
Monastir in 1754, Michail Vassiliou in Argyrokastro, Hepiros and the brothers Stamatis 
and Vassilis N. Boudouris on the island of Hydra. All of them embarked on international 
trade careers during this advantageous conjuncture for Greek enterprise. 

During the same period British trade in the Levant was officially operated by 
members of the Levant Company — the regulated chartered company that, since the 
1580s, had obtained from the English crown the right to trade exclusively in the 
Levant; unofficially, a considerable part of British trade was carried out 
independently by British merchants and interlopers.'° The Company’s Freemen 
operated with their own capital. The monopolistic character of the Company was 
sustained by barriers on membership and by each Freeman’s commitment to trade 
only for his own account and collaborate only with Company members. The Freemen 
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were also constrained to transport merchandise by the Company’s General Ships. The 
Company taxed British trade in the Levant. Part of its revenues that were also 
subsidised by the British state kept up an administrative apparatus of ambassadors, 
consuls, vice-consuls, agents, treasurers and chancellors — many of them merchants at 
some point in their career — appointed to safeguard capitulation agreements and 
represent the Company to the Ottoman authorities.'' Foreign merchants could 
obtain British protection and licences to sail with a British flag once they paid fees and 
duties in the Company’s consulates. British captains of British merchant ships and 
apprentices to Freemen were also granted by the Company ‘Liberty of Trade’.'* 
Finally, independent British merchants either paid to the Company a prohibitive 
broke of 20% on the value of their transactions or operated as interlopers. The 
Company’s factories were established in the area of the South-eastern Mediterra- 
nean.'* Its members exported British manufactures, colonial goods and raw materials 
and imported silk, cotton, spices, currants and other Levantine goods.'* In 1753 
barriers on membership were lifted allowing non London citizens and also British 
subjects of Jewish origin to join the Company.'* Through the eighteenth century the 
Company underwent some more significant changes which, however, did not alter its 
monopolistic—elitist character or boost its trade. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century the huge growth of the British textile industry brought a vast increase in the 
exports of cotton yarn and textiles to the East.'® British trade, which had been 
checked temporarily by war, resumed strongly at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Growth called for freedom of transports and transactions. By the 1820s, 
after having experienced criticism and liberal reservations for many decades, the 
Levant Company appeared more than ever an anachronism. In 1825 it was dissolved 
by a government resolution. 

In the following sections the archives of four Greek enterprises and the Levant 
Company correspondence are examined to reveal variations in entrepreneurial form, 
the quality of commercial information delivered through private and institutional 
channels and entrepreneurial responses to business opportunity and change. The 
paper aims to capture the ‘actual experiences’ of merchant entrepreneurs and 
compare them; therefore, the substantive conception of entrepreneurial behaviour, 
as has been identified and elaborated with reference to entrepreneurial opportunities 
and action by Dimov, is the theoretical backbone of the analysis.'” 


Entrepreneurial form 


All four Greek enterprises developed horizontally, forming partnerships with other 
Greek commercial enterprises. In 1770, Kourmoulis set up an unlimited company 
together with six other Chiot merchants. The association lasted five years and had 
offices in Venice, Trieste and Smyrna. It imported colonial goods from Amsterdam 
and London to South-eastern Europe and exported cotton wool, yarn and other raw 
materials to Western Europe. Kourmoulis corresponded regularly with Ioannis 
Avgerinos, the director of the firm in Smyrna, his other associates in Constantinople, 
commissioners and Greek merchants representing him in Amsterdam, London and 
Leghorn.'* His agents carried out his orders and indicated the most profitable 
markets for the purchase of textiles and the sale of cottons; they also bought, issued 
and sold bills of exchange for his account. Initially, Manos was one of the main 
partners in the ‘Manos & Ziolis’ commercial house operating in Vienna. The firm 
imported raw materials (cotton yarn, wool, leather) from various Balkan countries 
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to the Habsburg Empire and exported textiles and manufactures to the Ottoman 
Empire. In the beginning of the nineteenth century (1802) Manos founded his own 
limited company in Pest, which dissolved in 1814. His connections were located in a 
vast area expanding from North-western and Eastern Macedonia to Central Europe 
and from Constantinople to Pest and Vienna. Manos collaborated with Greek 
commercial enterprises in Semlin, a city situated on the frontiers of the Habsburg 
Empire through which merchandise coming from the Ottoman Empire passed. He 
was also represented by agents in the markets situated on both banks of the Savos 
and Danube rivers and to various Balkan trade fairs. A number of Macedonia-based 
Greek entrepreneurs assisted him in various cotton operations.'? Greek commercial 
houses forwarded his orders and bought for him commodities in Serres, Skopje and 
the Prilep fair. He finally collaborated with Greek commercial houses established in 
Vienna and Pest to import Macedonian cotton, cotton yarn and other products in 
the Habsburg Empire, usually through the transit station of Gyér. Michail Vassiliou 
was one of the partners in his brother’s association. The two brothers had business 
contacts in Amsterdam, Marseille, Lyon, Paris, Vienna, Trieste and Constantinople. 
Initially, Michail represented the firm in Constantinople. In 1813 two more Greek 
partners, one from Constantinople and another from Vienna, were added to the 
business. This new association lasted until 1817. Between 1810 and 1816 Vassiliou 
was established in Trieste and occasionally moved to Vienna and Kisnovi, Moldavia. 
He promoted business collaborations with Greek merchant enterprises in 
Constantinople, Odessa, Kisnovi, Vienna, Ancona and Leghorn.”° In 1817 the 
Boudouris brothers formed a limited company together with Panajiottis Beglopoulos 
who represented the firm in Malta. The Boudouris traded Levantine goods between 
Malta, Corfu, Constantinople, Odessa, Leghorn and occasionally minor commercial 
centres in continental and insular Greece. The firm relied upon a rather restricted 
circle of collaborators, associates, agents and clients to whom they provided financial 
and banking services.”! 

One of the main characteristics of Greek commercial enterprise of the period was 
its international character. It was never a purely local affair, but constantly 
endeavoured to expand geographically so as to assure control over different 
international and local markets. In order to cover a wide geographical terrain, the 
Greeks travelled a lot, appointed permanent agents in important commercial centres 
or made agreements of mutual representation in different cities with other firms. 
Towards the nineteenth century some of them maintained branch offices in all cities 
that were involved operationally, one of these being designated as the central 
headquarters. In another type of organisation, they founded separate commercial 
houses in different cities representing the same interests, and often the same family. 
These businesses were affiliated as, to some extent, they depended on each other. 
Some enterprises combined the two types of organisation: they kept branch offices in 
various parts of the world, while at the same time they operated in affiliation with 
other firms. Obviously the geographical range and the volume of transactions of each 
firm determined the type of organisation selected and the business network relied 
upon.~? All the above types of organisation allowed Greek enterprises to embark on 
a multiplicity of operations in different parts of the world at the same time; it ensured 
quick circulation of commercial capital and allowed the accumulation of capital as 
the result of exploiting different market prices and interest rates in different 
European countries and between the Levant and Europe. The decentralisation of 
entrepreneurial authority and the distribution of responsibility required relations of 
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trust and confidence among the members of an enterprise and between them and 
their close collaborators. The traditional way of assuring this was by making 
extensive use of kinship and ethnic solidarities.** Vassiliou and Boudouris represent 
a typical paradigm of such an entrepreneurial organisation. Both family enterprises 
were associations between brothers that included other partners. Their networks of 
business associates, commercial agents and collaborators relied upon family 
members and kin relatives by blood or through marriage. Brothers, brothers in 
law, nephews, cousins and sons-in-law forwarded commercial information and 
received orders and commissions. The larger commercial networks of Demetrios 
Manos and Demetrios Kourmoulis represent, instead, two distinct groups of cases 
that have been identified and described in recent studies as the Vlach (Aromou- 
nian)” and the Chiot networks respectively.*° Manos’ network was structured upon 
relations of common ethnic—cultural identity; in the case of Kourmoulis it was 
mostly local provenance and identity that determined collaboration and strategy.”° 

In comparison with the Greeks and other merchants operating independently in 
the Levant, the Levant Company’s Freemen operated as autonomous firms under 
the auspices of a regulated chartered company.”’ The Company had its own 
organisation, procedures and trade policy. It was closely connected and partly 
financed by the British state. It had been founded by the English crown to implement 
a national policy and, throughout its history, depended upon governmental 
guidelines and royal pronouncements for its organisation, procedures, strategy 
and staff. Restrictions on collaboration and transactions, the geographical range of 
activities and methods of transport, were bound to influence its members’ enterprise 
greatly; the Company’s hierarchy, power relations and configuration of contacts 
developing vertically and horizontally had a major impact upon its operational 
network. 

According to Davis, a merchant who secured entry in the Company needed 
considerable capital resources and connections to establish himself ‘on some scale’ in 
the Levant trade. From that moment he could develop the vertical organisation of 
his enterprise and follow trade operations at a distance, supervising only some 
aspects of the London operations. Factors could be employed to organise the 
purchase of cloth and also the dyeing, finishing, packing and shipment. The shipping 
for the Levant was arranged by the Levant Company while factors overseas sold the 
cloth, sent home goods in return and provided their principals with information and 
advice. A more dynamic entrepreneur could always choose to have an active role in 
the business, following closely all operations and transactions in London and the 
Levant, making contacts and looking for the best opportunities. Factoring 
partnerships formed between factors or factors and principals in the Levant were 
common and ensured continuity of business through sickness and death or following 
departure of a senior factor for London. Once established abroad a factor received 
commissions and benefits on handling his principals’ goods. He also carried on 
private trade and engaged in money lending.** The Levant Company archive allows 
glimpses into personal enterprise and individual strategies. In theory, each Freeman 
chose an individual form of entrepreneurial action, his network of business contacts 
and his strategy. However, if he decided to respect the oath he had taken to become a 
Freeman, he was compelled to respect regulations that most of the times were 
unrealistic and hampered business. From the 1740s some major modifications in the 
Company’s charter released enterprise from major constraints. The suspension of 
General Shipping increased the number of vessels employed by the Company’s 
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members and the lifting of a ban that prohibited selling with credit (1744) eased 
transactions; in 1753 the passing of an act that lifted barriers to membership widened 
the Company’s basis in only a few years. In 1791 the much criticised bylaw that 
forbade any coin or bullion to be sent Turkey, forcing members to make all 
purchases in the Levant with the proceeds or by the barter of goods exported from 
England, was also abandoned. In 1799 the 1753 Quarantine Act, which prohibited 
any goods from the Levant being landed in England without a clean bill of health 
from the consul in the port where they had been laded was suspended. The 
disruption of trade by successive wars required the suspension of all the monopolies 
and Navigation Laws (1780 and 1797). The Company’s members were thus allowed 
to import Levantine goods in British and foreign ships — Venetian, Ottoman (Greek 
in particular) or of any other ‘friendly nation’ — from any port. Restriction of 
collaboration with foreigners would appear to lapse during crisis, allowing a more 
lenient approach to prevail.” 

The Freemen’s operational network was expected to comprise mainly Company 
members and develop inside the Company.*° Going through the Company’s 
correspondence one can obtain an enlightening picture of the configuration of its 
contacts. The Company functioned as a hierarchically organised system; at each 
level individual intra- and extra-Company systems of relations performed. The 
Company’s network comprised state authorities, bureaucrats, public servants and 
private firms in Britain and abroad. The governor and general court communicated 
with political authorities of various levels and eminence. They were also in frequent 
contact with the lord commissioners of various committees responsible for issues 
related to trade, commerce and foreign policy. Each factory and representation in 
the Levant had its own personal circle of contacts. It comprised Company officials, 
members of the staff and Freemen of prominence; at a local level, it included 
Ottoman officials and bureaucrats, locals, Ottoman and European firms, members of 
other European merchant communities, independent British merchants, captain 
commanders and travellers.*' The Freemen and factors joined the system at different 
levels of the Company’s hierarchy. Occasionally they assumed an institutional role 
inside the Company or became more implicated in its affairs. Through personal 
contacts that developed inside the Company and had a social bearing as well, they 
constructed their own networks of friends and confidants who carried on business 
and conferred to them power and status. For those who were established in the 
Levant the factory assemblies were another mechanism that kept them connected to 
the Company. On these occasions the Freemen and factors met to exchange opinions, 
take decisions and propose projects to the administration in London. The assemblies 
operated as business forums where information collected through private and 
institutional channels was discussed and measured, including the impediments, the 
intricacies and the reality of local circumstances. Many Freeman and factors 
disregarded the Company regulations and chose a networking strategy that spread 
outside the Company’s organisation (joining other organisations and chartered 
companies, acquiring public offices, collaborating and socialising with local people and 
other foreigners) developing overlapping and sometimes contradictory identities.*” 

In the case of Greek enterprise personal involvement, flexibility, expansion and 
extended utilisation of ethnic and family ties influenced entrepreneurial form. The 
system of business relations and contacts of the enterprises investigated developed 
horizontally and could be represented by overlapping and intersecting networks 
comprising associates, collaborators, friends and kin. It was based upon trust and 
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solidarity that in most cases derived from ethnic and family ties, similar economic 
interests and collaboration. In the case of the Levant Company Freemen 
entrepreneurial form was influenced by geographical distance, wealth and social 
power. Enterprise did not always necessitate personal involvement. The Company’s 
organisation, procedures and policies and its configuration of contacts were bound 
to determine individual enterprise. Its hierarchical structure comprised many levels; 
in each level intra- and extra-Company networks operated horizontally. In the 
Company’s jargon, ‘friendship’** connected Freemen and officials — not always social 
and economic equals — in horizontal circles of social and economic interaction where 
they collaborated and furthered business by exchanging favours, information, credit 
and capital.** These intra-Company networks were in fact structured upon relations 
of patronage, social status, professional identity, political affiliation and expectations 
of profit; when family affiliation and sociability combined with the above factors 
relations were made even stronger and longer lasting. The extra-Company networks 
set up by each Freeman to serve his personal business interests comprised also non- 
Company members and independent firms, British and foreign. They often 
developed locally in the areas of the Ottoman Empire where a firm operated. 

As has been argued, successful entrepreneurship requires reliable and high 
quality commercial information indicating profit opportunities.*° Greek and British 
enterprises necessitated information that would allow the most solid evaluation of a 
situation and the most profitable exploitation of resources.*° In the cases 
investigated, information was provided by private and institutional, intra- and 
extra-Company channels; for each case of entrepreneurial venture examined, it 
secured a distinctive informational advantage. 


Information 


In the period investigated, correspondence and personal contacts were the only 
means for the collection and dissemination of commercial information. Merchant 
entrepreneurs had to evaluate, organise and make the most of their resources in 
order to decrease uncertainty, overcome lack of knowledge and defend their business 
in an uncertain economic environment. Each of the two types of enterprise discussed 
could rely upon a distinctive informational advantage. The Greeks set out from a 
familiar environment: they spoke the local language and had local contacts offering 
them specific, first-hand information.*’ The British Freemen were protected by a 
state and administrative apparatus providing them with confidential information on 
British trade and foreign policy, British-Ottoman relations and Ottoman resolutions 
on taxes, tariffs and transports. They were promptly informed on the opening of new 
markets, military and diplomatic events and business strategies of other Freemen 
and foreign competitors. Through private business correspondence the Greek 
merchants exchanged information with trusty partners on location. The Freemen 
had access to both institutional and private channels of information but in order to 
operate efficiently they had to develop local networks of trustworthy and trusting 
agents. 

Greek business correspondence contained and imparted data describing local 
market economies.** Letters exchanged enhanced trust, solidarity and partnership.*” 
They also confirmed or questioned the credibility, reputation and performance of 
business agents, collaborators and partners. Occasionally, business correspondence 
contained political, military and diplomatic information.*° 
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Kourmoulis’ letters referred to exports of raw materials to Venice, Ancona, 
Trieste, Leghorn and Amsterdam and imports of European manufactures. 
Information on various regions where commodities were produced, qualities and 
quantities of goods, insurance rates, ships’ details and itineraries, was also provided. 
Kourmoulis’ letters contained information on financial transactions and described 
market conditions in various localities;*! less often a reference was made to the 
political situation in various local outposts of the Ottoman Empire.*” The qualities 
and prices of cotton, and red and white cotton yarn*’ imported from Macedonia and 
Smyrna, were common subjects in Kourmoulis’ correspondence.** Orders were also 
forwarded for the purchase of cotton, woollen and silk textiles from England, 
Holland and northern Italy. Freight charges and insurance rates for cargos 
transferred were catalogued. Information on transports referred to Dutch ships 
sailing from Amsterdam to Leghorn and Venice and to Venetian, English and 
French ships departing from Leghorn and Venice for Constantinople, Smyrna and 
Salonica.*° 

Manos’ business letters contained information on his trade operations in the 
Ottoman Empire, the Balkans and the Habsburg Empire: buying and selling hides 
from various Bulgarian localities, cotton and cotton yarn from Serres, wool from the 
region of Macedonia, textiles produced in Moravia and Leipzig, or in Bohemian, 
Slovakian and Galician cities. Through business correspondence Manos received 
orders from commercial houses in Vienna which commissioned him to buy on their 
account products of Hungarian origin from Miskole,*’ Semlin or Orsova. 

Manos, Kourmoulis and Vassiliou speculated with bills of exchange which they 
transferred from one market to the other and exchanged at the best possible price. 
They also resold bills and through the discounting process they ensured returns from 
the interest on the funds for the period remaining until maturity. This type of 
transaction necessitated prompt, first-hand and reliable information on money 
markets and exchange rates that could only be transmitted through a regular 
correspondence carried out by trustworthy agents. They also required a safe and fast 
mail mechanism for the transfer of bills and invoices that would be carried safely and 
arrive intact at their destination.*® 

Although during the period investigated Vassiliou’s operations were particularly 
focused on money lending and various forms of financial speculation, his import— 
export activity continued. His business letters to his agents and collaborators 
referred to prices and qualities of grains and textiles. He also received orders from 
various individuals, some of them friends and relatives, for the purchase of specific 
luxury items (shawls and pearls) or small quantities of commodities that would be 
sold in the Ottoman Empire and Odessa.” 

Through the letters received by their commercial agents the Boudouris Bros 
collected information on current prices of different qualities of products, mostly 
foodstuffs.*° Part of Manos’, Vassiliou’s and Boudouris’ correspondence referred to 
credit activities: granting interest and non-interest bearing loans in the form of bonds 
to various individuals in Pest and Vienna (Manos), in various Italian cities, Malta, 
Leghorn and the Ottoman Empire (Vassiliou and Boudouris). Their letters to their 
clients and debtors — mostly Greek merchants, captains of merchant vessels and small 
Greek firms — contained bonds providing them an annual return of 6-12% or even 
15% (loans granted by the Boudouris in 1803 and 1807°') on the advanced capital.°? 

Business letters exchanged by the four merchant entrepreneurs also referred to a 
variety of topics related to business indirectly (executions of wills, family and real 
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estate transactions and distribution of assets), political and military events, natural 
calamities and epidemics. Letters also included recommendations of friends, 
collaborators and relatives who sought to start a merchant career or work as 
secretaries and apprentices in Greek commercial houses. 

In comparison with the Greek merchant entrepreneurs, the British Freemen had 
access to private and institutional information circuits. By way of their position in 
the Company’s hierarchy, their participation in its administration, their presence in 
the factories’ assemblies and their interaction with other Freemen, factors and staff 
they obtained official and sometimes confidential information. The letters exchanged 
between the Company’s administration and the factories referred primarily to 
administrative issues, policies and procedures. The lists of the names of all new 
Company members, together with those of merchants, captains and apprentices who 
had been granted by the Company ‘Liberty to trade’ was other important 
information to which the Company’s members had access.°*> The names were 
registered in the factories’ chancellery and each Freeman and factor in Britain or in 
the Levant could be informed of the new entries in the Company’s operational web. 
The Freemen were also informed of the illicit activities of independent merchants 
who ventured in the Levant as interlopers and those of other members, factors and 
officials who had violated rules and had been sentenced to fines and penalties. The 
Company’s members were among the first to learn the opening of new markets in the 
Levant and opportunities arising from new directions in the national trade policy. 
Hence in 1780 all the factories were notified that it was ‘an order of the Company 
made in consequence of an Act of Parliament permitting the exportation of goods 
from Ireland for Turkey and the importation of goods into Ireland from Turkey by 
Members of our Company’. The establishment of agents and the opening of 
factories in new markets in South-eastern Mediterranean, deeper in the Middle East, 
in the Black Sea or in Southern Egypt were given serious thought following a 
collection of data on the geographical, climatic, productive and commercial 
conditions in the area. In 1802, following tough negotiations, the Company’s chargé 
d’affaires in Constantinople, Alexander Straton, concluded an agreement that 
granted to British merchant marine conditions of free navigation in the Black Sea. 
On that occasion all the factories were informed of the new business prospects in the 
area.°°> The Freemen had also direct confidential information on capitulation and 
bilateral trade agreements and modifications of the tariff system, which taxed — often 
unevenly — foreign imports and exports in the Ottoman Empire, fuelling antagonism 
between foreign merchant communities.”° 

The factories’ correspondence comprised important information that gave the 
Company’s Freemen an input of great business value applying to an extended 
geographical area. References were made to the role of Greek and Jewish Ottoman 
merchants inside local markets, qualities and prices of goods, supply and demand of 
commodities, exchange rates, foundations and liquidations of local and European 
firms. On some occasions an assiduous and efficient consul would prepare special 
reports on the productive resources of the Ottoman economy (tobacco in Northern 
Greece,*’ grains in Cyprus etc.).°* The ‘Manifests’ presented data on the arrivals and 
departures of ships bearing a British flag together with the ships’ details; they also 
contained lists of the consular duties charged to cargos evaluated upon the quantity 
and quality of each commodity.°’ The Manifests and the Duties Accounts indicated 
the value of British trade and its fluctuations from one area to another from time to 
time. Both documents gave evidence of the Company’s revenues and therefore the 
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regular — twice a year — delivery and faultless form was one of the Company’s most 
frequent requirements of its factory officials.°° The Freemen’s competition with 
foreign firms was witnessed by constant reference in the factories’ correspondence to 
the activity of other European merchants, the French in particular.°' From the late 
eighteenth century to the end of the Napoleonic wars information on French textile 
production and trade, together with data on Dutch, German and Imperial 
commercial transactions in the Levant, was available to the Freemen through the 
Company’s correspondence; various reports and details exchanged between the 
factories and the administration kept them alert to opportunities, risks and options. 
Growing antagonism necessitated inventive action once information on the 
competitors’ tactics was available.®* Therefore, in 1798 the Company sent specific 
instructions to Consul George Moore meant to be followed by all factories, 


when the French raise their Consulage on specie higher that | per kilo...to raise the 
Consulage to the same Rate as they do and it follows in course that when the French 
lower their Consulage on specie again our Consuls and Factories are to do the same.“ 


The Freemen had access to political and military information referring to a vast 
geographical area.“* During the French and Napoleonic wars and the Greek 
revolution, the letters sent back to London were filled with information on the 
enemy’s position, his progress or retreat in various European regions, the outcome of 
military operations, secret agreements and negotiations.°° Reports on natural 
calamities arrived frequently in the Levant Company’s offices in London. The 
outbreaks of plague and other epidemics in various regions were followed by the 
regular dispatch of information on the spread of the disease; this information was of 
particular importance as it was directly related to the practice of quarantine and 
therefore to the hygiene, maintenance, quality and distribution of commodities. The 
factories collected valuable information by captain commanders of British merchant 
vessels on traffic and security of transports. The Company’s members were also 
supplied with information on social life and relations in the Levant, Ottoman 
culture, customs and laws, etiquette, everyday practices and incidents. 

The quantity, variety, quality and value of information dispatched by a factory 
depended upon a number of criteria: the personal qualities and intentions of an 
official, the size of a factory and its location, the volume of British trade and 
commercial transactions in a region, the current political and military situation. This 
information passed through the Company’s official correspondence and, through 
oral and written communication, reached a wide spectrum of individuals — 
sometimes non-Company members too. The Levant Company Freemen had, similar 
to all other merchants operating independently, access to information through 
personal and business correspondence exchanged with other Freemen, factors, 
independent firms, officials, ‘friends’ and kin. Opportunities for collaboration and 
partnership that did not comply with the Company’s regulations, new markets 
outside the Company’s range, transport itineraries that bypassed the Company’s 
consulates and transport contracts that evaded General Shipping were important 
pieces of information as they allowed a Freeman to get a complete picture of the 
profit possibilities available, evaluate options and risks and take decisions.°’ 

To look at entrepreneurial action one would need to study the history of 
individual firms recorded in private business archives. The kind of business 
correspondence exchanged between Greek merchants and their collaborators is, in 
fact, filled with references to incidents, transactions and discussions that show 
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reaction to various circumstances and opportunities. As far as the British Freemen 
are concerned, a systematic collection of data from private business archives would 
provide a clearer picture of how Freemen activity developed between the Scylla of 
commitment to one’s oath and the Charybdis of boundless competition. In the 
following section, information on private Freemen strategies is utilised.°* The Levant 
Company correspondence provides some clues on how far business diversification 
was attainable and pursued bypassing monopolies and strict regulations. 


Entrepreneurial action 

Expansion and flexibility 

An entrepreneur’s judgement of a situation and his capacity to react quickly 
determined his choices. On 25 June 1771 Stefanos Isaias informed Dimitrios 
Kourmoulis that demand was low in the Amsterdam market and it was difficult to 
sell the cargos received by him at good prices. From this information, Kourmoulis 
swiftly decided to modify his strategy, considerably reducing the volume of goods 
dispatched to Amsterdam.” In April 1803 Manos decided to alter the route 
previously followed by the carriages bringing him cotton from Serres. Instead of 
passing through Belgrade, the carriages would change their route to reach Vienna via 
the town of Orsova. The reason behind this decision to change a long-term practice 
was the difference in the cost of transport: the trip from Serres to Orsova cost 13 
grosia while from Serres to Belgrade cost 23-24 grosia. In order to reduce the 
transaction costs Manos took a decision that eventually had a serious impact upon 
the organisation of his local network of agents, who now had to be redistributed in 
the area.’! On another occasion, on 10 March 1803, the same entrepreneur informed 
his collaborators, Hatzi Athanasiou in Vitolia and Steriou in Serres, of the lack of 
demand for Macedonian cotton in the Vienna market. Imports of British yarn had 
completely disrupted the sales of this commodity. On that occasion Manos encouraged 
them to freeze the purchase of the most expensive cottons.’ Two months later, the 
outbreak of war between France and Britain and between Austria and France 
overturned the situation and favoured speculation. Entrepreneurial choices and 
investment strategies had to consider governmental policies and institutions which 
monitored market organisation. On various occasions the Vienna government had 
attempted to reduce the volume of currency exported to the Levant. Its purpose was to 
disrupt the speculative activity of Ottoman merchants who bought and sold currency in 
different markets and profited from the difference in exchange rates. In 1802 an edict 
regulated the money market in an effort to check currency exports and diminish black 
market activities: as a result the price of the Austrian florin increased. Manos acted 
quickly and sent orders to his collaborators in Constantinople to draw on his behalf a 
considerable amount in bills of exchange.” 

The Greek enterprises developed the ability to act quickly, reassessing their 
strategies when faced with the unexpected and adjusting their goals when necessary. 
Geographical expansion, decentralisation of entrepreneurial decision and the 
extensive use of ethnic and family ties allowed a considerable degree of flexibility 
and permitted quick and efficient entrepreneurial reaction to any opportunities 
arising. The brief duration of many business associations during this period was 
another expression of this flexibility. Every new enterprise brought a new 
distribution of authority and capital, a new strategy and a new set of connections 
among the merchant community. It seems, on average, that the life of a Greek 
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enterprise lasted just over four years in the nineteenth century. After dissolution 
some of the partners retired, some moved, but the majority simply formed new 
associations. 4 

The unlimited company set up by Kourmoulis together with his Chiots associates 
in Smyrna guaranteed reliable information and flexibility of action. Established in 
far distant areas, Kourmoulis’ associates had the opportunity to negotiate free from 
interference and promote economic transactions more efficiently. However, during 
crises they followed a common strategy of defence against risk, danger and 
competition. Vassiliou’s extensive network of business and family contacts (between 
1821-26 and 1828-29 he had sent 1944 letters to various addressees) provided him 
reliable information which he evaluated and acted upon as quickly as possible. On 7 
April 1822 in a letter to his daughter Zoi in Odessa, Michail Vassiliou wrote: 


Yesterday mister Pavlakis brother of our son in law mister George [Stavrou] left the 
town [Trieste]. I gave his servant a shawl [...] one of the kind that... work out well in 
England...I bought it 30 florins when its regular price is something more than 100. 
When you receive it show it to Stratakis and mind to be sold at an advantageous price.”° 


The shawl business”° became an issue in more letters sent by Michail to his wife and 
daughter. In another letter sent to his wife Smaragditsa mentioned: ‘I came by an 
excellent piece of merinos... You and Zoitza could use some... you can also sell it at 
a profitable price’ .”’ 

Greek merchants took business decisions relying upon information provided by 
trustworthy partners and collaborators. A quick and appropriate reaction to 
opportunities was not enough; the outcome also depended upon the quality of 
information used, the competency and good will of their collaborators. Manos’ 
reputation and ‘good name’ had guaranteed him a business network that comprised 
well known and efficient partners. He believed that knowledge gave an entrepreneur 
status and a ‘reputational’ advantage against the others. He therefore instructed his 
commercial agents to keep him informed regularly on market conditions.”* Manos 
considered lack of competence and reliability unacceptable. He was particularly 
disappointed by his son-in-law Hatzi Athanasiou, whom he considered negligent and 
lazy and, to his eyes, a ‘completely unreliable’ person.” In contrast, Kourmoulis’ 
trade in cloth greatly benefited from a cautious and thorough management of 
information by his correspondent Korais, who was responsible for the purchase of 
cloth in Amsterdam and its dispatch to Smyrna; Kourmoulis considered him a 
valuable collaborator and a friend.*° The unlimited company set up by the Boudouri 
Bros together with Panajiotti Beglopoulos in 1817 was also successful. It guaranteed 
the two brothers a steady source of reliable information delivered from Malta, one of 
the most important intermediary trade centres of the period and a regular port of call 
for merchant marines. Their correspondence with Beglopoulos was frequent and 
their association lasted quite a few years, until the late 1820s. According to the 
contract signed by the associates, Beglopoulos was empowered to invest the capital 
‘as he thought’ in the ‘Levante’ and the ‘Ponente’, under the supervision of the 
Boudouris. He was also expected to give a regular account of his transactions.*! On 
some other occasions hidden, distorted or faulty information delivered by 
incompetent collaborators operating on the spot could lead to misjudgement and 
upset an enterprise’s operation. The export of a great number of barrels of oil in 
Odessa with the intermediation of their agent Panajiottis Sekeris in the 1820s was a 
true disaster and the settlement of accounts took at least two years. Sekeris blamed 
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faulty information provided to him by his contacts in Odessa who proved to be 
unreliable and incompetent.** 


Compliance and deviation 


Part of a Freeman’s efficient reaction to opportunity and change depended on the 
Company’s readiness to address crises and react promptly and effectively to 
opportunities arising. At an institutional level the Levant Company’s reaction to 
changing circumstances was rather slow. Problems, crises and challenges were 
debated following intra-Company disputes and criticism from outside, causing 
delays. Sometimes the solutions chosen expressed a backward and narrow 
monopolistic attitude that did not work in the Freemen’s interests.*? Occasionally, 
the Company’s reaction replicated crisis strategies already adopted by Freemen, 
independent traders and interlopers. During the eighteenth century and in the early 
nineteenth century, the Company had to readdress its policy and reconsider its 
bylaws. A series of international conflicts and revolutions, fierce rivalry with the 
French in the textile trade and the obstruction of navigation in the Mediterranean 
necessitated new trade routes, new organisation of business and flexibility in 
collaboration and partnership. Hence, during war all monopoly regulations were 
suspended and its members were allowed to carry their goods on non-Company 
ships.** On 30 January 1798 even the oath administered to Freemen had to be 
rephrased to take account of new extraordinary conditions of trade imposed by the 
French wars. Following a parliamentary act, the Company published an edict that 
approved the import into Britain of Turkish commodities on neutral vessels.*° 
Collaboration between Freemen and Ottoman — mostly Greek — firms, a practice 
carried on already by some Freemen and other British merchants, was sanctioned 
even if temporarily.*° Hidden information®’ and private trade were also the cause of 
serious agency problems faced by the Company. Distance from London, lack of 
regular communication and efficient control mechanisms and the private business 
interests of some officials aggravated the problem.** 

At an individual level the Levant Company allowed entrepreneurial judgement 
and action to be an individual process as long as rules were respected. Therefore, 
entrepreneurial response to opportunity was conditional upon a Freeman’s 
judgement, competence and knowledge, his enterprise’s flexibility and the quality 
of information delivered to him.*? By taking the oath and being ‘admitted to 
Freedom’, a Levant Company member obtained protection, intermediation and 
connections — all important prerequisites to a successful trade career in the Levant. 
The flood of new members who were brought into the Company after 1753, although 
aware of the inconveniences of membership were, according to Davis, anxious to 
trade under ‘anticipated conditions’. In 1804 the frustration of the British merchants 
in Smyrna that the Greeks were allowed to trade with Britain when the admission 
consented to them was ‘a temporary favour granted under particular circumstances’ 
proves the above argument. In a letter sent to the Company the factory underlined: 


it is rather a matter of wonder to them [the Greeks] that they should be permitted to 
interfere with the trade of a chartered Company... we claim our rights and privileges 
granted to us by charter and firmly established by a series of nearly two hundred years.”” 


For those entrepreneurs who instead opted for free venture, the Levant Company 
was not the only way; there was always an alternative route. In the middle of the 
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French wars, Christophe Aubin, commercial agent and representative in Dusseldorf 
of the J. Finlay & C. of Glasgow,”! was sent by his principal Kirman Finlay to 
Smyrna, Prussa, Constantinople and Salonica on a special mission: to explore new 
business opportunities in the area and find commercial routes through the Balkans 
for British commodities to enter European countries under French occupation. He 
was also expected to collect information and economic data that would allow Finlay 
to decide whether it would be profitable to become a member of the Levant 
Company and establish a factor in the port of Salonica. Aubin’s thorough account of 
the pros and cons of such a choice was discouraging. Therefore J. Finlay & C. 
remained outside the Levant Company and preferred to establish two representatives 
in Malta who dispatched merchandise to Salonica to be forwarded to Central 
Europe. 

In order to respond efficiently to challenges, opportunities and pressures the 
Freemen had to adopt a combined strategy of compliance and deviation.” To 
forward their business interests and retain their ‘Freedom’ they had either to tread a 
fine line between legality and illegality or be exposed to the Company and pay 
fines.” By the eighteenth century such conduct was common and oath taking was 
regularly infringed. Richard Straton, factor in Aleppo, more than once remarked 
that the only real effect of oaths was to put those who observed them at a 
disadvantage in relation to their English fellow traders.** Freemen held on to their 
right to follow diversified entrepreneurial strategies that disregarded extraordinary 
decrees and orders. Clandestine importation of foreign currency became one of the 
commonest violations of the Company’s policies in the eighteenth century.”° Selling 
with credit was another.”° Sending goods on non-Company ships to the Levant 
during peacetime, contravening the monopoly regulations and the Navigation Laws, 
was also a practice taken up by many Freemen when General Ships could not 
guarantee regular departures and enough space for their goods.”’ 

Cases of deviation from the Company’s rules and clandestine activities are 
described in the factories’ correspondence. Each factory’s history showed different 
kinds of irregularities and violations, reflecting the distinctive entrepreneurial and 
social profile of each representation in the Levant and the realities of British trade in 
a particular outpost. The establishment, since the eighteenth century, of a Leghorn 
trade network interfering with the Smyrna factory activity was one such case. Those 
of the Freemen who chose this trade route and strategy sent British-made cloth to 
Jewish and Armenian merchants in Leghorn who then dispatched it to their 
representatives in Smyrna, thus taking business away from the British factory there. 
They also bought silk and mohair yarn from Leghorn via Marseille, paid duties and 
brokerage in both ports and sold at better prices than the rest of the Company 
merchants in the London market.”* The operation of this network caused annoyance 
and reactions, but when war disrupted British trade and transports in the 
Mediterranean it was tolerated by the Company. 

Another interesting case of free business bypassing the Company’s authority can 
be found in the history of the Salonica factory; a port where ‘the chief development 
took place’ during the eighteenth century.” The factory was almost unique in being 
in a ‘prosperous situation’ of its trade in the late eighteenth century. For British 
traders Salonica was important as an intermediate maritime station in the complex 
network of commodity routes that developed around and through the major 
emporium of Smyrna. On the other hand, the direct link of the maritime city with 
Central Europe through a system of popular inland routes attracted foreign and 
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local merchants when crisis in the Mediterranean prevented transport and 
necessitated the location of alternative routes to continental Europe. During the 
last phase of the Napoleonic wars and throughout the continental blockade, 
Salonica became a major trade junction in the London—Malta—Vienna itinerary. The 
until then undersized factory became the focal point of intense commercial activity 
operated by its members together with independent British, Greek, Jewish, French 
and Italian commercial houses. ‘The Great Trade of Salonica’, as the occasion was 
described by a Levant Company high official, had a strong impact upon the factory’s 
internal affairs and disrupted its relations with the London administration: 
correspondence was interrupted, relations between officials became tense while 
deficiencies in the Company’s control mechanisms were exposed. This awkward 
situation coincided with a period of increased traffic and growing profits for British 
factors and merchants (1805-14).'°° The Manifests sent to the Company by Consul 
Charnaud after great delay presented the horizontal development of British 
economic relations and transactions characterised by differentiation of roles and 
strategies.'°' Sixty-one companies, most of them of British interests, 23 Greek, two 
French, some Italian and some Jewish, paid consular duties to the British consulate 
and carried their cargos on British merchant vessels.'°* Many of them operated on 
their own account and others on the account of other British entrepreneurs 
established in Salonica, Smyrna, Malta and London. This situation confirmed that 
Freemen responded efficiently to market conditions and adapted easily to a situation 
of institutional void provoked by the complete interruption of the factory’s 
correspondence with the Levant Company. 

The case of Salonica shows that before challenges, opportunities and risks the 
Company’s members and officials chose to operate outside the Company’s protective 
shield. Sometimes deviation was punished, other times it remained concealed; 
it would seem, however, that gradually it was dealt with permissiveness and, over 
the years, it was understated.'°? By the early nineteenth century the right to 
entrepreneurial diversification, free networking and alternative strategies was almost 
officially recognised by the Company. On 7 July 1813, the reply of the London 
administration to the General Consul’s Isaac Morier query on how to deal with 
commercial transactions that infringed the Company’s regulations confirmed this 
new trend.'!°* The Company underlined to Morier that its bylaws were ‘General 
rules’ for the administration of trade and their effective implementation depended on 
the quality and management of the Company’s officials. The Company recognised 
that a variety of ‘extraordinary’ situations could come into question and 
recommended to Morier a strategy of mild persuasion towards those who violated 
bylaws. !°° 

Some years later the ‘illegal’ activities of the members of one of the most 
powerful merchant families of Freemen in Salonica, the Abbotts, although 
persistently exposed by British Consul Francis Charnaud, were disregarded by the 
Company.'”° Charnaud wrote in 1815: 


I found a Law suit between Mess. George Frederic Abbott & Co and one Teodoron 
Coidan a member of the said establishment from the island of Zante, consequently 
under the British protection...it is proved that this establishment is created by one 
Giovanni Gouta Caftangioglu a Greek and an Ottoman subject and ... no foreigner can 
be partner with an Englishman and carry on trade receiving goods from Smyrna coming 
from H.M. Dominions direct, for their own account. I have thought it my duty to 
acquaint You of it that I may know how to act.'°” 
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Incidentally, George Frederic’s father and partner, Bartholomew Edward 
Abbott, was a powerful member of the British factory considered by a contemporary 
traveller as ‘the father of the Levant Company’ in Salonica.'°’ The Company’s mild 
reaction to Charnaud’s frequent notices of violations of the Company’s ‘Instruc- 
tions’ by its Freemen and factors in Salonica shows, more than anything else, its 
determination to tolerate, or at least understate, private trade and personal strategies 
that responded to profit opportunities. In 1816 the secretary George Liddell made 
clear to Francis Charnaud that ‘with regard to partnerships formed by British 
Factors with Turkish and other Subjects you are not to interfere, as the Company 
possesses neither the right nor the inclination to regulate therein’.'°” 

Entrepreneurial reaction to information indicating business opportunities and 
change of circumstances was conditional, among other things, to an entrepreneur’s 
competence, knowledge and judgement, the reliability and quality of available 
information circuits and an enterprise’s flexibility and capacity to react quickly and 
efficiently. These considerations applied both to Greek business and to the 
entrepreneurial ventures of British Freemen — with one distinction. As much as 
providing protection and monopolistic privileges, the Levant Company affected 
business organisation and filtered entrepreneurial opportunity by interfering between 
a Freeman’s entrepreneurial judgement and action. In that case entrepreneurial 
response depended also upon his determination to flout the Company’s rules and 
violate his oath, to adopt a strategy that combined compliance with and deviation 
from the Company’s rules which gave him a considerable advantage over the rest of 
the Company’ s members. 


Concluding remarks 


The paper’s aim was to highlight entrepreneurial processes inside a multiethnic pre- 
capitalist environment between the second half of the eighteenth century and the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Greek and British enterprise in the Levant was 
investigated to allow a better understanding of the interplay between entrepreneurial 
form, information management and entrepreneurial action in this specific historical 
context and time. The paper followed a substantive approach to entrepreneurial 
behaviour, investigating the ‘how’ of entrepreneurial action against uncertainty; it 
focused on describing and comparing different entrepreneurial experiences of 
discovering, evaluating and exploiting opportunities. The particular form and elements 
of entrepreneurial action in these two cases — an independent ethnic business and a 
‘regulated’ chartered one — were revealed. Through the analysis it was possible to relate 
each case to a distinctive ‘opportunity development process’, to a singular path of 
developing and shaping ideas, exploiting and expanding resources, organising and 
carrying out action. Greek business developed horizontally and had an inclination to 
expand geographically to accommodate a vast range of business opportunities. It was 
characterised by flexibility and diversified greatly in response to changing circumstances 
and unpredictable conditions. It relied upon ethnic and family ties to structure 
partnerships and collaborations. Commercial and other information was provided by 
private channels. Knowledge of the local language, familiarity with Ottoman society 
and local contacts conferred to the Greek entrepreneurs a distinctive informational 
advantage. British Levant Company Freemen entered the market as monopolists but 
retained their possibility to operate autonomously. Their enterprises developed 
vertically and horizontally and ‘Freedom’ influenced organisation, collaboration and 
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partnerships. They relied upon intra- and extra-Company networks structured upon 
relations of patronage, ‘friendship’, social and family ties and common interests. They 
had access to both institutional and private information circuits and, through 
participation in the Company’s administration, an indirect contribution to policy- 
making. Entrepreneurial action depended also upon their readiness to deviate from the 
Company’s rules and choose the most profitable strategy free from restrictions. Their 
dynamic interaction inside an institutional framework was unveiled and their reactions 
found to take various forms of evasive entrepreneurship. 

This interesting comparison brought forth similarities and diversities. Most 
importantly it demonstrated the fluidity and conjunction of forms and processes 
related to entrepreneurial activity in this particular time and context. The study 
revealed an entrepreneurial environment interweaved by different but intersecting 
‘opportunity development processes’ that transformed the market as they were realised. 
The pursuit of opportunity by Greeks and British Freemen inside an existing system of 
market relationships, structures and processes forged new market relationships, 
introduced new processes, altered existing structures and multiplied opportunities to 
new ventures. This environment allowed Greek enterprises to thrive; to British Freemen 
it gave an incentive to deviate from prescriptive rules and build up free personal 
strategies. Strategies traversed and overlapped. As the British Freemen sought local 
footholds to further business, they retained their privileges. To forward particular 
interests the Greek entrepreneurs chose occasionally to accommodate business inside a 
structured institutional environment where contractual non-flexible relations prevailed. 
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